Chapter 16

THE TRAGEDY OF MARY

MORE than ten years had now gone by since Protestant angers
provoked by the Eidolfi Plot and the Massacre of St Bartholo-
mew, had blazed out against Mary Queen of Scots -e the bosom
serpent *, as Walsingharn called her. These years she had spent
in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, chiefly at Sheffield
Castle, with occasional moves while the place was cleansed of
the foulness resulting from the evil sanitary conditions of the
day. Her life was subject to trying restrictions: all correspond-
ence was supposed to pass through Shrewsbury's hands; when-
ever she went out, he accompanied her with a guard; every night
soldiers kept their stations within and without the house, and
watch was set in the villages near by; any stranger in the district
was suspect, and no one was allowed to enter the house or speak
to her without permission and supervision.

But within the limits set by these necessary precautions
against escape and plotting., Maty was treated with respect and
generally with indulgence. She sat and dined under a cloth of
state, as a Queen; she was allowed her own household, gentle-
men, gentlewomen, and domestic servants, chosen and paid by
her and loyal to her; and the cost of their and their mistress's
diet was borne by Elizabeth, which together with the mainten-
ance of Shrewsbury's household amounted to fifty-two pounds
per week, no small sum. Saved this expense, Mary was better
able, from the dowry settled on her as Queen-dowager of
France, to make payments to the most pernicious of the English
Catholic exiles, maintain secret intelligence with Elizabeth's
enemies, and seduce the simple villagers in her neighbourhood
with lavish alms. Her health was not good. She was still troubled
with an old complaint, a pain in her side; and as middle age crept
on she fell a victim to rheumatism and lost her good figure.
Several times she was allowed to visit Buxton to take the cure